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Bar Funds, 
Meany Bids 


President 


New York—An executive or- 
der blocking federal funds and 


guarantees from builders or lend- 


ers who discriminate in_ their 
housing was urged by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in a speech 
recorded for delivery to the sec- 
ond Conference on Civil Rights of 
the New York City Central Labor 
Council. 

Meany called for an order “just 
as explicit” as Executive Order 
10925, which bars both discrimi- 
nation On government contracts and 
in the federal establishment. 

It should apply, he added, “to 
every lending institution or build- 
er, public cr private, that gets 
any direct or indirect help from 
the federal government.” 


Meany’s address was heard by 
about 500 delegates to the one-day 
conference. He keyed it to “the 
practical approach,” noting. that 
“we need more than moralists” in 
the struggle against discrimination, 
segregation and bigotry. 

“Some of us may be inspired in 
this struggle by high moral pur- 
pose,” he said. “That’s fine. Some 
of us may be overcome, at times, 
by moral indignation. There’s a 
place for that, too, and it’s often 
justifiable. 

“Yet the real issue, it seems to 
me, is not our moral righteous- 
ness. The real issue is what we 
are doing, in a practical, hard- 
headed way, to translate this 
moral righteousness into the 
form of material justice for those 
who are now denied it. 


“I am sure the most victimized 
of our fellow-citizens, the Negroes, 
ere encouraged by the increasing 
number of eloquent voices that cry 
out against racial discrimination. 
I am even more certain that the 
middle-income head of a Harlem 
family would trade any number of 
speeches for a chance to live some- 
where else. 


“We want to get him that chance. 


And that’s what I mean by the prac- 
tical approach.” 


Housing the Key 

The key to school desegregation 
at least in the North, Meany said, 
is housing desegregatioa—“and the 
key to housing desegregation is in 
the hands of the federal govern- 
ment.” 

“What is the practical ap- 
proach?” he asked. “The practical 
approach is to insist that no fed- 
etal money, no federal guarantee, 
ho federal insurance can be en- 
joyed by builders or lenders who 
discriminate. 

“And I am happy to say that 
the Kennedy Administration has 
made a start in that direction by 

(Continued on Page 8) 


NLRB Seeks to Enjoin 
Mill Shutdown, Firings 


The National Labor Relations Board has petitioned federal courts 
10 issue injunctions blocking the shutdown of a Georgia textile mill 
= and compelling the immediate reinstatement of three workers fired 
@uring a union organizing drive in South Carolina. 

In a sharp departure from past practices, the board acted in 
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U. S. Must Face Job Issue, 


Reuther Tells [UD Parley 


EXECUTIVE ORDER barring US. aid of any kind to builders or financiers of segregated housing was 


urged by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in address recorded for annual Civil Rights Conference spon- 


sored by the New York City Central Labor Council’s Civil Rights Committee. 


From left to right at 


the conference are Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive director, National Urban League; Committee 
Chairman Louis Simon; National Dir. James Farmer of CORE; Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the 
labor council; and William H. Bowe of the Sleeping Car Porters. 


Threat Seen to Job Pickup: 


AFL-CIO Warns of Danger 
In U. S. Budget Hold-Down 


The AFL-CIO has warned the Kennedy Administration that a rigid commitment now to a balanced 
budget for the next fiscal year may thwart attempts to reduce continuing high unemployment. 

In a letter to Pres. Kennedy, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared there is a “dangerous possibil- 
ity” that the level of joblessness in late 1962 and early 1963 “may be no lower than 5.5 percent of the 
labor force,” and in that event a continued deficit would be needed to reduce unemployment to mini- 


mum levels. | 


Meany urged the President to 
“clarify the Administration’s 
views” on the budget with “em- 
phasis on flexibility,” tied to un- 
foreseen defense requirements 
and the economic situation. 


cases under the rarely-used® 


Bec. 103 of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

This provision allows the 
NLRB to direct General Coun- 
sel Stuart Rothman to seek an in- 
fenction giving workers immedi- 
ate protection against alleged un- 
fair labor practices by employers. 
The effect would be to restore 


i the status quo during the period 


Tequired for the NLRB to hold 


hearings and issue a decision on 
the unfair labor practice com- 
plaints. 

The labor board has asked fed- 
eral district judges to: 

@ Enjoin Burlington Industries 
—the nation’s largest textile chain 
—from “taking any further steps” 
to close its Peerless Woolen Mills 


(Continued on Page 3) 


The federation president said the 
AFL-CIO has become “increasingly 
concerned in recent months” over 
Administration statements on the 
budget for the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1962. “It is our hope,” 
wrote Meany, “that these statements 
and press stories have not placed 
you and the Administration in a 
committed position for a balanced 
budget . . . with very little room 
for the flexibility that actual condi- 
tions may require.” 


Budget deficits may be needed, 
Meany continued, when “unem- 
ployment is high and consider- 
able amounts of productive ca- 
pacity are idle.” He pointed 
to the swing from deficit to sur- 
plus that was a “major cause” 
of the 1960-61 recession and add- 
ed that the country cannot foler- 
ate another “aborted recovery.” 

The Meany letter cited Pres. Ken- 
nedy’s statement in the budget re- 
view last month that it was his 
intention to propose a_ balanced 
budget for fiscal 1963 “barring ex- 
traordinary and unforeseen defense 
requirements.” It pointed to state- 


ments by Treasury Sec. Dillion con- 
stituting a “rather rigid commit- 
ment” and by other Administra- 
tion spokesmen in the same vein. 

Pointing out the hazards of at- 
tempting: to predict the course of 
economic events for the next 20 
months—to the end of the fiscal 
year beginning next July—Meany 
wrote that “unemployment may de- 
cline sharply, in which -case we 
would certainly agree that a wise 
and prudent budget policy should 
attempt to attain an early budget 
balance.” 

But in the opinion of the AFL- 
CIO, said Meany, the “unfortun- 
ately high unemployment of the 
past 11 months will not drop to a 
minimum level sharply and 
quickly.” The start of fiscal 1963, 
he said, may find a rate of un- 
employment near 5.5 percent. 

“In the light of these uncertain- 
ties about the course of economic 
developments in the next 20 


months,” Meany concluded, “and 
the need to achieve low levels of 
unemployment, we urge you to 
clarify the Administration’s views 
on the budget for fiscal 1963...” 


iHits Talk 


‘Of ‘Freeze’ 
On Wages 


By David L. Perlman 


Labor’s battle against the “mas- 
sive” unresolved problem of 


i] growing technological unemploy- 


ment must be fought and won in 


ijgaining table, Pres. Walter P. 


Reuther declared in a keynote 
address to the Industrial Union 
Dept. convention. 

If the private sector of the 
economy can’t provide full employ- 
ment, it is up to the federal govern- 
ment to make up the “deficit” in 
jobs, Reuther told more than 400 
delegates meeting in Washington, 
D.C. 

He called for a “new nationil 
planning approach” to make full 
use of the nation’s manpower re- 
sources, declaring that the United 
States can-no longer rely “on the 
blind forces of the market place to 
solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment.” 


% 


Asks Shorter Workweek 

Warning that the problem of 
displaced workers will “get worse,” 
Reuther called for a drive “by the 
whole labor movement” to bring 
about a shorter workweek through 
both collective bargaining and legis- 
lation. 

He urged labor to fight both 
“a balanced budget philosophy” 
and proposals for a wage freeze 
as a supposed solution to the 
nation’s dollar deficit. 

So-called “wage restraint,” he 
said, would put the economy “in 
deeper trouble” by curtailing pur- 
chasing power. “Millions of fami- 
lies,” he said, “have need but not 
the purchasing power to create 
consumer demand.” 


‘Balanced Economy’ Needed 


A balanced budget in a time of 
high unemployment, he warned, 
would result in “unbalancing the 
economy.” 

“You can balance the federal 
budget in Washington only when 
you balance the family budget of 
the American people by giving 
them full employment,” Reuther 
declared. , 

The vision of the National 
Association of Manufacturers is 
“blurred by large dollar signs,” 
he said, and the John Birch So- 
city—“these ugly native fascisis” 
—is “doing everything possible 
to exploit fear and frustration.” 
Reuther called for labor to pro- 


vide’ a “counter-thrust” and 
“arouse decent Americans to a 
greater effort.” 


“No one can win a nuclear war,” 
he declared, but the United States 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Grain Millers 
Beat Off Raid 


By Teamsters 


Gering, Neb.—Employes of the 
Great Western Sugar Co. here have 
defeated an attempted raid by the 
unaffiliated Teamsters in voting em- 
phatically in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board election for the Grain 
Millers as their bargaining agent. 

The Grain Millers, successors to 
the Intl. Council of Sugar & Allied 
Workers, the bargaining agent at 
this location since 1938, got 156 
votes to the Teamsters’ 28. 

It was the third time in less 
than a year that the millers’ union 
routed the truckers in NLRB 
elections. Last December the 
Grain Millers won at Burley and 
Caldwell, Ida. 

AFGM Pres. Roy O. Wellborn 
said his union is prepared to resume 
negotiations on a new contract for 
Great Western refinery workers, in- 
terrupted by the Teamsters’ inter- 
vention. i 

One aspect of the raid was a legal 
dispute which has not been settled. 
In the NLRB hearing last spring on 
the Teamsters’ petition for an elec- 
tion, Great Western Sugar man- 
agement raised a point which will 
be argued at a hearing Dec. 14 in 
Washington, D. C. The issue is 
a 1955 board decision that em- 
ployes who perform supervisory 
duties, even on a part-time or sea- 
sonal basis, are barred from the 
bargaining unit. 

This board doctrine, according 
to AFGM Sec.-Treas. H. A. 

Schneider, hurt AFL-CIO efforts 

to organize plants whose seasonal 

operations require employes to 
assume supervisory duties part of 
the year. 

On a motion by Counsel Alfred 
Kamin of the Grain Millers the 
board has agreed, Schneider said, 
to hear arguments on whether it 
should end the rile barring such 
part-time supervisors from union 


contract protection. 


Bankers Report Jump 


In Embezzlement Rate 


New York—Bank embezzlements are running at a higher rate 
than last year’s record total, a committee of the American Bankers 


Association has reported. 
For the first six months of 1961 


, bank officers and employes were 
guilty of thefts totaling more than $8.5 million, counting thefts 


aged under the social security 


home care programs. 
American Medical Association, 


in public hearings. 


Public Health Body Backs 
Anderson-King Approach 


Detroit—The governing council of the American Public 
Health Association has in effect endorsed the principle of the 
Anderson-King bill, which would finance health care for the 


In a resolution passed at the annual APHA convention here, 
delegates voted to support “appropriate proposals, including 
social insurance mechanisms” for the financing of “adequate 
health services” for the aged without a means test and on a 
paid-up basis “without additional fees or payments” for serv- 
ices in institutions, out-patient departments and organized 


The resolution is directly in contrast to the position of the 
for public health care and has opposed the Anderson-King bill 


The APHA membership includes public health officials, 
doctors, nurses, technicians and other specialists, 


system without a means test. 


which advocates a means test 


Wages and labor conditions of 


the point where they lead those in 
Arthur J. Goldberg said on his 
recent U.S.-Japanese discussions. 
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Goldberg Finds Sharp 
Gains in Japanese Pay 


to Canada as a buyer of this country’s products—have improved to 


workers in Japan—-second only 


all Asian nations, Sec. of Labor 
return from participating in the 


levels and in rate of improvement,” 
he said. “Japan has now embarked 
on a program to double its national 
income. This program includes an 
effort to further improve labor 
standards and the level of living.” 
This country sold $1.3 billion 
in exports to Japan last year, and 
in 1961 the figure is running at 
an annual rate of $1.8 billion, 
Goldberg said. Imports from 
Japan were $1.1 billion last year 
and are running close to $1 bil- 
lion this year, he added. He is- 
sued his statement at a press con- 
ference in Washington. 


“I am aware of the hardships,” 
Goldberg said, “which are caused 


over $10,000 each, according to‘ 
the annual report of the ABA’s 
insurance and protective committee. 
The committee advised all banks 
to carry $1 million in excess fidel- 
ity insurance against internal em- 
bezzlement, and said that this year’s 
loss of $8.5 million far exceeds the 
$1.87 million lost in the last fiscal 
year to bank robbers and burglars. 
Last year the 12-month loss 
was $10.1 million in 111 separate 


Reno Hotel Votes 
Exclude Shills, Ete. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has agreed that Reno gam- 
bling casino employes—shills, pit 
bosses, stickmen, boxmen, crap 
dealers et al—should not be per- 
mitted to vote in elections requested 
by the Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
ployes among appropriate workers 
at four Reno hotels. A board panel 
of three approved an agreement 
‘by the union and employers to ex- 
clude the casino workers. 

In ordering an election by Dec. 

15 among room clerks, switch- 
board operators and other work- 
ers, NLRB Chairman Frank Mc- 
Cullough and Member John H. 
Fanning reversed a board deci- 
sion of last Apr. 14 declaring the 
only appropriate bargaining 
unit would be a multilateral one 
rather than elections at each 
hotel as the union asked. Mem- 
ber Boyd Leedom dissented, 


embezzlements, of which six were 
not fully covered by insurance. 
Up to July 1 this year there were 
65 embezzlements of which seven 
exceeded the insurance. 


It was the second such indica- 
tion that bankers are alarmed about 
“internal” theft. Recently an of- 
ficer of a bank auditors’ associa- 
tion warned that, on the basis of 
recent experience, “an average of 
one out of eight banks will report 
a bank fraud this year.” 

In a speech to Ohio and Arkan- 
sas bankers, Executive Dir. F. Byers 
Miller of the Association for Bank 
Audit, Control & Operations said 
FBI reports of 1,771 bank embez- 
zlements during the 1960 fiscal 
year showed that 8.6 percent of 
the loss was due to bank presidents, 
18.7 percent to bank managers and 
vice presidents, 30 percent to cash- 
iers and the balance to other em- 
ployes. (See Text, Page 4.) 

This record was described as 

“shocking” by AFL-CIO Sec.- 

Treas. William F. Schnitzler in 

a report to Pres. George Meany 

and presidents of all unions. 

The ABA committee which made 
the report on this year’s bank steal- 
ing was headed by Thomas F. 
Glavey, who said the rise in losses 
“should not be taken to imply any 
widespread wave of embezzlements 

The discovery of dishonest acts 


“This is true in both absolute 


to some workers in the U.S. be- 
cause of competition with Japanese 
imports, but restrictive trade meas- 
ures and limiting imports are not 
adequate answers. 


Exports Mean Jobs 
“At the same time, we must rec- 
ognize that many jobs of Amer- 
icans depend on exports. We in 
the U.S. and the American work- 
ers as a whole have much more to 
gain from liberalized trade with 
Japan than from restrictions. 
“We must use all measures or 
methods available to us to work out 
satisfactory trade relationships. 
This should include working to- 
gether both through direct contacts 
and through our common mem- 
bership in such multilateral forums 
as the Intl. Labor Organization and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
& Trade (GATT).” 


Goldberg said that for workers 
in particular areas or industries 
adversely affected by imports, the 
Administration is weighing pro- 
posals designed to help find 
“other suitable and productive 
employment and to train workers 
for such employment.” 


“A most important factor in 
dealing with the problems of inter- 
national trade is that both countries 
have healthy and expanding econ- 
omies,” he said. “This will increase 
markets for the products of both 
countries, and will increase job op- 
portunities in both countries.” 

Goldberg added that it was 
agreed there should be a greater ex- 
change between the two countries 
of persons concerned with labor 
matters so that those from each 
country may better know the con- 
ditions under which the other lives 
and ‘works.: 


Funeral Services Held 
For John Lax of CWA 


Regina, Sask.—Funeral services 
for John Lax, Canadian director of 
the Communications Workers, were 
held in St. Peter’s Anglican Church 
here following his recent death in 
Cookesville, Ont. He was 50. 


A native of Yorkshire, England, 
who was brought here as a child, 
he was employed by Saskatchewan 
Government Telephones for 24 
years until he was named a CWA 
representative for the province in 
1951. He was elected director of 
Dist. 10, which covers all of Caa- 
ada, in 1959, 


Surviving are his widow, Eileen; 


by bankers reflects the effective- 
ness of internal audits and other 


protective measures, said Giavey. 


three children and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Lax, who still 


Part-Time Ratio Cited: 


Number of Jubiless 
Held ‘Understated’ 


Government unemployment statistics tend to understate, not 
exaggerate, the nation’s jobless problem, AFL-CIO Research Dir, 
Stanley Ruttenberg declared in a nationally-broadcast interview, 
Ruttenberg said bluntly that if people working part-time because 
no full-time jobs are available were included in the unemployment 


count, the jobless percentage would 
rise from the present 6.8 to 8 per- 
cent or higher. 

He also suggested the exist- 
ence of a “conspiracy” to conceal 
the seriousness of persistent high 
unemployment. 

The Readers Digest, Ruttenberg 
said, is “traveling the low road” by 
charging that the government is de- 
liberately “engineering” high un- 
employment figures to justify 
“spending” programs. Dr. Arthur 
Burns, once chairman of Pres. Ei- 
senhower’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, is taking “the high road” 
by using “very technical language” 
to cast doubts on the reliability of 
the unemployment count, he de- 
clared. 

Method Unchanged 

Ruttenberg, interviewed on the 
Mutual Broadcasting network’s La- 
bor News Conference, noted that 
the method of compiling the sta- 
tistics “hasn’t been changed at all 
since Arthur Burns was here in 
Washington as the chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economics 
Advisers.” 
The nation’s serious economic 
problems, Ruttenberg emphasized, 
arise from unemployment and not 
from unemployment statistics. He 
added: 

“The people that are unable to 
do anything about bringing the 
level of unemployment down 
through actual economic pro- 
grams of putting people to work 
want to hide the high levels by 
removing these people from the 
statistics. Well, yes, you can re- 
duce the statistics but you’re still 
going to have the unemployed 
person. It seems to me this is one 
of the big problems confronting 
this Administration.” 

Ruttenberg disputed statements 
that U.S. unemployment statistics 
would be greatly reduced if the 
United States adopted the British 
method of computing joblessness. 
He said studies show that the result 
would be “substantially the same, 
one percentage point difference 
either way.” 

He expressed concern that the 
Administration, although acknowl- 
edging that the present level of un- 


employment is too high, “doesn’t 


Ruttenberg Named 
For Job Data Study 


Pres. Kennedy has named 
a six-member committee, in- 
cluding AFL-CIO Research 
Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg, to 
study the government’s em- 
plyoment and unemployment 
statistics and to recommend 
any changes they may con- 
sider desirable. 

The President acted at the 
request of Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, who said there 
has been both misunderstand- 
ing and “much misrepresenta- 
tion” of how the government 
gets its statistics and what 
they mean. 

Dr. Robert A. Gordon, 
chairman of the Economics 
Dept. of the University of 
California, was named to 
head the blue ribbon com- 
mittee of experts. 


seem to be engaging in any eco- 
nomic programs that are designed 
to put these people back to work.” 
He declared: 

“We have to do something 
about providing job opportunities. 
for the people that are unem- 
ployed. Only in this way can we 
demonstrate to the Communist 
world that the free world ... can 
and will handle its unemployment 
problem.” 


UAW Accuses Ford of 
Dodging Canadian Duty 


Windsor, Ont.—The Auto Work- 
ers, having stopped the Ford Motor 
Co. from shipping British-made 
Fords into Canada _ duty - free 
through Jamaica, are now protest- 
ing the entry of U.S. Ford products 
through the same channel. 

George Burt, UAW Canadian 
director, charged the company with 
“bringing in via Jamaica thousands 
of past model service parts from 
the U.S. on which it is not paying 
proper duty” because it has estab- 
lished a three-man office in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 


AFL-CIO Donates Aid 


To Algerian Refugees 


The AFL-CIO has contributed 


$10,000 to the General Confed- 


eration of Algerian Workers (UGTA) for its welfare work among 
thousands of refugees who have fled into neighboring Tunisia and 
Morocco during seven years of struggle for Algerian independence. 


In advising UGTA Gen. Sec. 


Ali Yahia of the gift, AFL-CIO 


>. 


Pres. George Meany called it a¢ 
“demonstration” of the AFL-CIO’s 
“continued solidarity with the Al- 
gerian workers.” ; 
The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council at its meeting in Miami 
Beach in February 1960 had al- 
located an earlier $10,000 to the 
Algerian trade union center for. 
its work among refugees, many 
of whom are children and young 
people. The program also is sup- 
ported -by the Solidarity Fund of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 
Thousands of workers have been 


a result of the long fight of Alger- 
ians for freedom from France, and 
it is among these refugees that the 
UGTA is working. 

Its program has four main sec- 
tions—apprenticeship training for 


‘live in Regina. 


driven into neighboring countries as |: 


children of workers and general so- 
cial welfare work among the refu- 
gees regardless of whether or not 
they are workers. ; 


Marine Officers Win 
4. Percent Pay Raise 


Hoboken, N. J.—The Maritime 
Union’s Brotherhood of Marine 
Officers has reached agreement on 
a new four-year contract covering 
300 licensed officers of the United 
Fruit Co. 

Capt. George Foster, vice presi 
dent, said licensed deck, engineef 
and staff officers are being polled 
on contract provisions including 4 
4 percent wage increase, 90 days 
annual vacation for masters 
chief engineers, and other in 
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15,503 Pages in Record: 


Rail Unit 


Hearings 


Winds Up 


on Rules 


The Presidential Railroad Commission has wound up the hearing 
phase of its study of work rules disputes between rail labor and 


management as five operating unions submitted a final rebuttal of: 


testimony by railroad officials. 


The 15-member tripartite commission had originally been sched- 


uled to submit its recommendations 
by Dec. 1, but Chairman Simon 
H. Rifkind announced that the re- 
port will be delayed because the 
time required for fact-gathering has 
been greater than anticipated. 

Rifkind said the commission 
has compiled a record of 15,503 
pages of oral testimony given in 
96 days of hearings, more than 
300 exhibits and a number of 
special studies by staff commit- 
tees and outside experts. . 


“This record,” he said, “to- 
gether with inspection tours cover- 
ing all branches of railroad service, 
constitutes the most extensive and 
intensive examination of the rules 
and practices which govern the re- 
lations between the railroads and 
the operating employes ever under- 
taken in the United States.” 


‘Shoddy Fabrication’ Charged 


Rail unions, in a final joint state- 
ment to the commission, charged 
that management witnesses had re- 
sorted to “brazen, shoddy fabrica- 
tion” in arguing that smaller crews 


could safely and efficiently operate 
trains. 

The unions challenged a claim 
by a Chesapeake & Ohio official, 


Lloyd W. Burks, that smaller man- | 


agement crews had no trouble tak- 
ing over during strikes on the New 
York Central and Clinchfield rail- 
roads and at strikebound industrial 
plants when railroad crews refused 
to cross picket lines. 

Union officials who were on 
the scene testified that manage- 
ment in almost all cases used at 
least as many crew members as 
would normally be employed and 
that on occasions when they did 
not, they compiied a heavy acci- 
dent and derailment rate. In one 
switching operation which did not 
have a fireman, the unions said 
the locomotive struck an auto 
while switching cars across a pub- 
lic crossing. 

“The auto entered the crossing 
on the fireman’s side and was not 
seen by the supervisor operating 
the locomotive,” the union state- 
ment declared. 


NLRB Seeks to Enjoin 
Mill Shutdown, Firings 


(Continued from Page 1) 
plant at Rossville, Ga., where work- 
ers last summer voted for union 
representation by the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers. The union—and the 
NLRB regional office in a formal 
complaint—charged that the mill 
was being closed because the com- 
pany didn’t want to bargain with a 
union. 

@ Direct the reinstatement of 
three employes of the Wellington 
Mill division of the West Point 
Mfg. Co. at Anderson, S. C., who 
were allegedly fired because they 
supported organizing efforts of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica. The NLRB also asked that the 
company be enjoined from “threat- 
ening employes with discharge or 
other reprisals or promising them 
benefits to discourage their union 
activities.” 

Pollock Hails Action 


TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
hailed the labor board’s action in 
South Carolina as “historic and long 
overdue.” - 

Pointing out that under past prac- 
tices many NLRB decisions have 
turned out to be “post-mortems” 
because employers have long since 
killed off organizing drives through 
firings and threats, Pollock de- 
clared: 

“If the NLRB follows the 
precedent it is setting here and 
establishes a pattern of seeking 
injunctions in ordinary discharge 
cases, it will be taking an his- 


OCAW Says Thanks 


For Strike Support 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Siaclair 
Nation Wide Council of Union 
Employes of the Oil, Chemical & 


Atomic Workers at its quarterly |- 


meeting here formally thanked three 
unions for backing given during 
the OCAW strike against the Sin- 
clair Oil Corp. in June and July. 

Letters expressing gratitude and 
appreciation for “support and co- 
Operation” which “helped to bring 
this strike to a successful conclu- 
Sion” were sent the Maritime Un- 
ion, the Marine Engineers and the 
Masters, Mates & Pilots. 


toric step forward in restoring 
the right of southern workers to 
join unions.” 

In the Burlington-Peerless case, 
the NLRB asked that the company 
be required to bargain in good faith 
with the Allied Industrial Workers 
on matters including “any economic 
or other necessity for liquidation.” 


Speech Presages Shift 

The labor board’s new policy was 
presaged by a recent blunt speech in 
regard to anti-union employers by 
NLRB Chairman Frank W. McCul- 
loch and by a sharply-worded re- 
port by a House Labor subcommit- 
tee citing “unconscionable delay” 
in processing of unfair practice 
cases. 

McCulloch told the Federal 
Bar Association that the labor 
board needs “a bigger stick” to 
deal with wilful violations of the 
law. Acknowledging union com- 
plaints that an order reinstating 
fired workers long after the event 
is “no more than a license fee for 
union busting,” McCulloch add- 
ed: 


“The employer willingly pays 
such fees if it assures him of an 
operation free from unionism.” 

He said at the time that the 
NLRB was studying “‘various ways 
of taking the profit out of unfair 
labor practices,” including a great- 
er use of the board’s injunctive 
powers. 

The report of the House subcom- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Roman C. 
Pucinski (D-III.), specifically called 
on the NLRB to make greater use 
of its powers to seek court injunc- 
tions against flagrant and continu- 
ing unfair practices, declaring: 


“Injunctions are now utilized 
extensively against union activi- 
ties and to an almost nonexistent 
extent against employer unfair 
practices.” 


In the South Carolina case, U.S. 
Dist. Judge Robert Martin, Jr., has 
set Nov. 29 as the date for a “show- 
cause” hearing on the injunction re- 
quest. Dist. Judge Frank Hooper 
has taken under advisement the re- 
quest in the Rossville, Ga., case. 


| 


| 


SIX FOREIGN WORKERS brought here under the auspices of 
Workers and the Consolidated Edison Co., New York City, are shown at a welcoming party before 
they started training in U.S. methods of producing and distributing gas and electric power. 
left are Mustapha Marniche, Algeria; Charles Emile Hespel, France; Kahia Lahcen, Morocco; Busi- 
ness Mgr. Michael Sampson of Local 1-2, who greeted the trainees; Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.); 
Aloysius Anigbo, Nigeria; Morris Mulima, Kenya; Aleya Mongi, Tunisia. 


Union, Con Ed Team Up to Give 
Foreign Workers Taste of U. S. 


New York—Six workers, each from a different foreign country, have begun training in U.S. methods 
of producing and distributing gas and electric power under a joint educational project of Utility Work- 
ers Local 1-2 and the Consolidated Edison Co. 

The program originated with Business Mgr. Michael Sampson of Local 1-2. A trip to Europe in 
the summer of 1960 convinced him that one of the best ways to combat Communist infiltration into 


New York Local 1-2 of the Utility 


x 


From 


show the workers in them how 
Americans work and live. The com- 
pany, which employs more than 
21,000 Local 1-2 members, en- 
dorsed the plan. 


The AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs helped to unsnarl the red 
tape, but it was not until the Ken- 
nedy Administration took office 
that the mechanics for bringing 
the trainees to this country were 
set in operation. 

The visitors are Aloysius Anigbo, 
Nigeria; Charles Emile Hespel, 
France; Kahia Lahcen, Morocco; 
Mustapha Marniche, Algeria; Aleya 
Mongi, Tunisia, and Morris Mu- 
lima, Kenya. 


Work at Union Rates 


They will work in various Con 
Ed installations for a minimum of 
six months, receiving for the jobs 
they perform the wage rates set 
forth in the union contract. On 
completion of their training they 
will return to their own lands to 
instruct fellow-workers. 

The trainees were welcomed 
at a reception attended by officers 
and executive board members of 
Local 1-2, Con Ed officials, guests 
from other unions and members 
of missions to the United Nations 
representing the visitors’ coun- 
tries. 

Introducing the trainees, Samp- 
son said’ U.S. labor is no stranger 
to combating communism, “since 
U.S. trade unionists constantly go 
into countries where Communists 
are trying to infiltrate to show them 
that a democratic labor movement 
does exist in the U.S. and that 
American workers enjoy the fruits 


Labor Health Care 
Pamphlet Available 


Labor’s case for health care 
for the aged through social 
security is presented in a new 
pamphlet, Health Care with 
Dignity, based on AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany’s testi- 
mony before the House Ways 
& Means Committee. 

The pamphlet, Publication 
No. 125, is available at 10 
cents a copy or $7.50 per 
hundred from the Pamphlet 
Div., AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 
lications, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


underdeveloped countries was to‘ 


of this free labor unionism.” 


“But American industry has 
not wholeheartedly supported 
this effort,” he added, “and the 
participation of Con Ed is a land- 
mark occasion that we hope will 
encourage similar programs on 
the part of other utilities and 
industries.” 


Bernard E. Gallagher, industrial 
relations vice president of the com- 
pany, said Con Ed is “all for the 


that had been in effect for five 


idea.” He expressed hope that other 
industries will also do their part in 
training foreign workers.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.) 
congratulated the union and the 
company on their joint sponsorship 
of “such a vital venture in inter- 
national understanding.” Official 
programs have their part, he as- 
serted, but one in which manage- 
ment and labor cooperate in the 
national interest is “worthy of 
cheers and applause.” 


NLRB Upholds Unions 
In Vote, Picketing Cases 


The National Labor Relations Board in three recent decisions 
has overruled two regional directors and modified a board decision 


years. 


With Chairman Frank McCulloch participating in each case on 
the majority side, board panels have upheld the union position by: 


@ Setting aside two elections 
lost by unions and ordering new 
representation elections on the 
ground that the employer misused 
his “free speech” rights. 

@ Deciding that picketing to ob- 
tain the reinstatement of a dis- 
charged employe is lawful when a 
union is not trying to compel the 
employer to recognize it as the 
bargaining agent for employes. 

The facts in each case are as 
follows: 

At the R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. in 
Newnan, Ga., Pres. E. D. Cole, 
Jr., was found to have made a 
speech to employes which “gener- 
ated fear of economic loss” if the 
Boiler Makers won an election and 
“interfered with the election at- 
mosphere.” Members Gerald A. 
Brown, John H. Fanning and 
McCulloch directed another elec- 
tion within 30 days. Member 
Philip Ray Rodgers dissented. 


In his speech Cole told em- 
ployes that after the same union 
lost a 1959 election at the plant, 
business improved because cus- 
tomers “had confidence” there 
would be no “interference” from 
a union. The same business im- 
provement could be accomplished 
if the company “won the elec- 
tion” again, Cole was quoted as 
saying. 

At the plant of Somismo, Inc., 


S 


in Chicago, the employer made a 
speech found by the board to imply 
that the company would go out of 
business if the union won. The 
Teamsters lost, 26 to 28, and filed 
objections. Board Members Boyd 
Leedom, Brown and McCulloch 
ordered a new vote within 30 days, 
Rodgers dissenting. 

In the third case, involving 
Fanelli Ford Sales, Inc., of New 
York City, and Local 259 of the 
Auto Workers, Members Brown, 
Fanning and McCulloch voted to 
overrule a 1956 decision in the 
Lewis Food case and to dismiss a 
complaint against the union. Rod- 
gers voted not to dismiss it. 

This case involved the firing 
of Michael Marrone, employe of 
the firm’s service department, 
who had signed a UAW member- 
ship form and was seeking to or- 
ganize at the Bronx auto shop. 
The union maintained a picket 

‘ lime for two months in 1960 un- 
til it was enjoined by a U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

The company charged the picket 
line was illegal and the NLRB 
general counsel issued a complaint 
alleging the union was seeking to 
force the company to recognize it. 
The UAW denied it, and the NLRB 
majority upheld the union. The 
picketing was directed only at get- 
ting Marrone reinstated, the major- 
ity ruled. 
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Government Must Help 


A deo CONTINUING STRUGGLE to secure equal rights for all 
Americans is moving forward on many fronts—education, public 
places, voting, transportation—with reports of new successes. 

But as each of these yields to the new pressures for real civil 
rights, it becomes increasingly clear that two areas that shape and 
mould the character of discrimination must become first-line tar- 
gets in the struggle—housing and employment. 

Given the overriding power of employers to discriminate in their 
hiring policies and their refusal in many cases to enter into anti- 
discrimination agreements with unions—given also the few remain- 
ing pockets of discrimination in the labor movement—the need is 
for a national fair employment practices law applicable to all. 

The second need is a firm, unyielding policy by the government 
that no federal money, guarantees or insurance will be made avail- 
able to builders or lenders who discriminate in sales or rentals. 


A breakthrough in housing and employment discrimination based 4 


on national government action is basic to ending all discrimination. 


Cynicism on Democracy 


ue POLITICAL COMPLEXION of the 88th Congress may|¥ 


well be decided in a half dozen state legislatures where political 
Operators are intent on maintaining power by geographical trickery. 


UNION 
BUSTERS 


The reshuffling of congressional district lines necessitated by the al 


1960 census has produced, especially in the states losing congres- 
sional seats, a cynical disregard for fair representation. 

The first prerequisite of a democracy is that all voters be 
equally represented in the legislative process on the local, state 
and national levels. Each citizen’s vote must have the same 
weight in the legislative assemblies or representative democracy 
becomes a mockery. 

The redistricting of congressional seats, on the basis of actions to 
date, reflects the power drive of political groups concerned only 
with maintaining their present unfair representation in the state legis- 
latures and Congress. The national effect will be to give more 
weight in many areas to district lines than to the electorate. 


HE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD is attempting 

to restore a semblance of justice in the administration of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the outcome may revitalize union organizing 
efforts, especially in the South. 

The board is presently involved in attempting to correct a pro- 
cedural approach that in the past has constituted a union-busting 
method for employers willing to pay the small price of a slap on 
the wrist years after an organizing drive has been smashed. 

The board is now moving to secure injunctions in federal court 
in two cases wheré unions have filed unfair labor practices, charging 
in One case that a firm is planning to close down a plant to prevent 
bargaining after the union won an election, and in another that 
workers have been fired for leading a unionization campaign. In 
past years the charges would have been heard in due course—a 
period of several years in many cases—and a board decision would 
have been forthcoming after either the plant had been closed or 
the organizing drive smashed. : 

The move to secure injunctions to stop violations of the federal 
labor law while there is still a sense of immediacy and pertinancy 
is a step to restore fair play and justice. 
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1,771 Frauds in 1960: 


The following is excerpted from an address 
by F. Byers Miller, executive director of The 
Association for Bank Audit, Control and Op- 
eration, before members of the Ohio Bankers 
Association and the Arkansas Bankers Associa- 
tion. The address is entitled “Let's Put Out 
the Fire.” , 


CCORDING TO THE Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, there were 1,771 individual cases 
of bank fraud, with the reported violations total- 
ing $7.4, million for an average defalcation of 
about $4,200. 

It does not take a higher degree in mathematics 
to figure out that on the basis of these figures, 
an average of one out of every eight banks in 
the United States will report a bank fraud. this 
year. While I recognize the weakness of apply- 
ing United States’ averages to an individaul state, 
nevertheless, if Ohio (or Arkansas) are just aver- 
age, about 75 Ohio banks (29 Arkansas banks) 
will report violations to the FBI this year. In 
fact, it is not beyond the realm of reality 
to say that while some of you are sitting here 
listening to me an embezzlement can be taking 
place in your bank back home. 

We should examine the facts to see who per- 
petrate the embezzlements. Although non- 
officer cases outnumber the officer embezzle- 
ments two to one, keep in mind that there are 
four times as many non-officer employees. 
Twenty percent of the officers involved were 
presidents of the bank. 


An FBI survey classifies persons involved in 
embezzlements as follows: 


@ 42.7 percent by tellers, clerks and other 
operating personnel. 

@ 30.0 percent by cashiers. 

@ 12.7 percent by managers 

® 8.6 percent by presidents 

®@ 6.0 percent by vice presidents, 

In looking at the whole problem of loss preven- 
tion through internal auditing and control, I think 
it is necessary to recognize that most of the larger 
banks of $10 million or over do a fairly adequate 
job in this area. The area of greatest danger 
lies in the smaller banks, those under $10 million, 

Some say, “We are too small to have an 
auditor.” One leading authority in the field 
has stated that any bank of $5 million or over 
in total assets, including trust funds, loan col- 
lateral, collections and temporary safekeeping, 
is of sufficient size to warrant a full-time auditor. 


advertising: for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO 


Anoiher excuse for lack of a sound program is 


Strict Internal Audits Urged 
To Curb High Bank Theft Rate 


the fact that management knows all of the em- 
ployees, has known them most of their lives, and 
is sure that they are honest. 


Let’s face it: no one has ever hired an embezz-_ 
ler. Unless a person is thought to be honest, he 
is never put in a position where he can steal. 

If one were to place the final responsibility for 
bank defalcations, it would have to be placed 
upon the board of directors. Too frequently, 
directors of banks are selected for window dress- 
ing or for the impact they might have upon build- 
ing deposit balances. 


There are several things upon which manage- 
ment and directors, particularly of the smaller 
banks, rely for the proper operation of the bank. 
Unfortunately, none of these is worthy of this 
type of reliance. Included in these things would 
be: supervisory examinations, directors’ exam- 
inations and fidelity insurance. 

As pointed out previously, the examinations 
are not audits. Banks are examined primarily 
for liquidity, solvency, capital, and compliance 
with the laws and regulations of the particular 
examining agency. 


WHILE MOST BANK by-laws call for direc- 
tors to examine and audit the affairs of the bank, 
in too many cases these audits are entirely super- 
ficial. Most directors are not qualified to con- 
duct a thorough audit. 

The old saying that an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure is pertinent at this 
point. It is sounder management to prevent 
the loss than merely being sure that the loss 
is spread through insurance after it occurs. 

The soundest thing upon which directors and 
management can rely is an adequate internal 
auditing program whereby an individual within 
the bank is delegated this responsibility, and in 
meeting this responsibility he must have access 
to, and make his reports directly to the Board 
of Directors. _ 

Secondly, more and more certified public ac- 
accountants are becoming skilled in conducting 
audits of commercial banks. If the board of 
directors feels that the bank is not of sufficient 
size to have an adequate internal auditing pro- 
gram, then provision should be made for an 
external program. 

There is no question but that the problem of 


bank embezzlements is serious. The problem can - 


not be wished away, nor will it be solved if bank 
directors and top management in so many banks 
continue to ignore it or be indifferent in their 
attitude. 
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Morgan Says: 


Thunder on the Right Accents 
Dearth of Clear Liberal Voices | ~ 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m. EST.) 


HE VOICE OF THE TURTLE .is heard 

through the land, in and out of season, but 
where is the voice of the liberal these days? 
Lamentably, it is not making the noises of leader- 
ship. 

An important member of the New Frontier, a 
distinguished liberal him- 
self, sizes the situation up 
this way: one of the rea- 
sons the radical right is 
currently getting so much 
attention is that nobody is 
speaking with authority 
for the wide swath of citi- 
zens to the left of the polit- 
ical center. 

Adlai Stevenson is 
swamped with problems at 
the United Nations and is 
not in a position now to 
be the immediate spokesman for the causes of 
American liberalism. Chester Bowles is caught 
up in the administrative meshes of the State Dept. 
Hubert Humphrey’s biting staccato has been 
muted and mellowed by his heavy and important 
responsibilities as assistant majority leader of the 
Senate. 


Pres. Kennedy himself has always been much 
more of a pragmatist than a liberal and in its 
first year the New Frontier has broken no fresh 
ground on the left. Indeed in fiscal and some 
other. policies, some of its own members make 
the case privately that the regime has moved to 
the right along the paths that that amiable con- 
servative, Dwight D. Eisenhower, had blazed. 
New and significant emphasis to the trend came 
in the Wall Street Journal. One of its top politi- 
cal reporters, Alan L. Otten, writes that Nelson 
Rockefeller’s political handlers and the governor 
of New York himself are now stressing his con- 
servative side in aiming at the 1964 Republican 
nomination and seeking to allay the fears of the 
GOP right wing. 

“The hearts of the conservatives will always 
belong to (Sen.) Goldwater,” a governor's aide 
told Otten, “but Nelson’s acceptability will im- 
prove as the more rounded picture becomes 


Morgan 


known.” Rockefeller men, says the Wall Street 
Journal dispatch, are happily circulating a series 
of 13 articles on him and Goldwater in the 
Chicago Tribune which concludes, among other 
things, that “the two men aren’t as far apart as 
is supposed.” 

What is the reason for this increasing accent 
on the right? Is it that there are no more liberal 
causes to be championed? Hardly. Is it that the 
conservatives are proving that they have all the 


‘answers? There proof, so far, consists of little 


more than thundering complaints against “big gov- 
ernment,” “softness on communism” and de- 
mands for “total victory” in the Cold War. 

“The right is wrong,” a thoughtful New York 
liberal Democrat and intellectual declares, but 
confesses worriedly, “I don’t know what the right 
answers are. We mustn’t be too hard or too soft. 
Perhaps we have got to hit the middle line, but 
what is the middle line?” 


CERTAINLY THERE IS no disgrace in try- 
ing to find it. I suspect that liberals, whether 
they will admit it or not, suffer in common with 
exponents of the right, middle and partisan 
fringes a disease which might be called hardening 
of the political arteries. They get locked into 
positions that are no longer useful. They cart 
fall victim to the slogan approach just as their 
friends on the radical right can. This is ironic 
because the liberal, of all people, is supposed to 
be intellectually supple. 

Some liberals can hardly bear to grapple with 
the crises of the Cold War because of the horrors 
of nuclear holocaust to which the major ones 
might lead. But this does not deter the reaction- 
ary radicals of the right, as Walter Lippmann calls 
them. The silence or the soft-pedaling diffident 
confusion of the liberals leaves a vacuum which 
the right is filling with frightening thunder. 


Never were liberals under heavier responsi- 
bility to think clearly, and never were the clear 
voices of liberalism more urgently needed to be 
heard. It is not softness to demand that the 
government clarify and justify its civil defense 
policy. It is not softness to demand that the 
government justify resumption of nuclear weap- 
ons testing in the atmosphere by more than a 
mere statement that “we have to do it to keep 
ahead of the Russians.” In a sense the liberal 
is the keeper of the country’s conscience and 
also the inspirer of boldness. The liberal dare 

not stand down silently now. . 


Forand Reports 300, 000 Joining 


National Council of Senior Citizens 


Three hundred thousand persons—members of educational, senior citizens, agriculture, labor and 
medical groups—have joined the National Council of Senior Citizens for Medical Care, Chairman 
Aime Forand, former Rhode Island member of Congress, announced i in an interview at his new home 


in Bethesda, a suburb of Washington. 


Interviewed on As We See It, an AFL-CIO public service program heard on the ABC radio net- 


work, Forand said that although® 
the national council has been or- 
ganized only two months, members 
of 47 organizations have already 
joined. 

“This is going to be a non- 
partisan, non-political, very dem- 
ocratic organization,” Forand 
said. “It is now a temporary or- 
ganization, pending a convention 
which we hope to hold in the not 
too far distant future.” 


Headquarters are in the Coronet 
Hotel, 200 C St., S. E., in Wash- 
ington. 

“We are getting letters from all 
parts of the country asking for fur- 
ther information on our organiza- 
tion and what can be done to join 
or help,” Forand reported. 

“We are very hopeful that in the 
Next session of Congress my dream 
(Of passage of a bill for health care 
Under social security) will become 
a realization. I have very great 
hopes that the legislation will be 
Passed in 1962. 

“Our big stumbling block still 
is the Ways & Means Committee 


of the House, and I am asking 
people from every section of the 
country to tell their congressman 
to press the members of the com- 
mittee to report out the bill. 


committee has held hearings, and . 
if we can only get the bill out of 


AIME FORAND 


the committee and on to the floor 
for .a vote, it will pass. And 
when its gets over to the Senate, 
I am confident there also, and 
with the Administration favor- 
able to this type of legislation, 
we should, before the next elec- 
tion, have a health care system in 
operation.” 


The 


Forand said that he had taken 
the temporary chairmanship of the 
organization because “I believe in 
taking care of human beings and 
helping them in every way I can.” 


“Tll get nothing at all, no bene- 
fits whatsoever, because I’m not cov- 
ered by social security,” he added. 
“But I believe we have a responsi- 
bility to take care of our aged.” 

Two groups of physicians in 
California, one,in Los Angeles and 
another in the San-Francisco area, 
have joined the Forand organiza- 
tion, the former congressman said. 

“We have doctors writing to us 
asking that their names not be used 
at this time, but we even have some 
on our advisory board,” he asserted. 


=ITS YOUR 
maa tt meres 


VICE PRES. JOHNSON in speeches across the country has been 
speaking bluntly about the spread of right-wing fanaticism fed by 
the John Birch Society and various other. groups. The Roman 
Catholic bishops of the U.S. have received a report warning against 
the “extremists” who sow domestic discord by casting doubt on 
the integrity and patriotism of national leaders. 


The reason for their concern is the unmistakable evidence 
that in the kind of political vacuum the country now suffers, the 
Birchites and comparable right-wing organizations are flooding 
Congress, the White House and the newspapers with letters 
preaching that all the difficulties we face should be blamed on 
internal treason. 


A Michigan letter-writer told the President that he was “indig- 
nant” and said “we can no longer stand by while the Communists 
infiltrate our government.” He called for the impeachment of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren—and for good measure added that 
Justice Felix Frankfurter and Justice William O. Douglas were 
also “Reds” who should be impeached. 

* * * 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS are getting many similar letters— 
long, single-spaced letters that often come from substantial local 
businessmen claiming that only they and their few associates really 
understand the Communist dialectic. 

A typical letter—this one from a woman to a newspaper— 
praised Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, who was disciplined and who 
then resigned from the Army after he had been shown to have 
promoted an indoctrination program for troops using materials 
that cast doubt on the integrity of former Pres. Truman, former 
Pres, Eisenhower—and, by extension at least—of Kennedy, too. 


Said the woman: “If our people and our troops know the devious 
enemy they are fighting, the dangers may be minimal—but the 
many-fronted sham battle which Americans have been waging 
against the Communist conspiracy is a losing one . . . and every- 
body except our leaders seems to realize it. . . . The General 
deserves our everlasting gratitude.” 

* * * 


THE REPORT TO the Catholic bishops—submitted by the 
chairman of the Social Action Dept. of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, Archbishop William E, Cousins of Milwaukee— 
said that some anti-Communist groups “unwittingly” diverted atten- 
tion from genuine problems—the penetration of Communist groups 
in Africa, Asia and Latin America—by their doctrine and tactics. 

Often, the report warned, the right-wing fanatics “consider as 
Communist views and positions what most Americans consider 
as legitimate, if controversial, political attitudes.” They try to 
infiltrate other groups secretly, and they “tend to harass and 
persecute” individuals they have arbitrarily labeled Communist 
or pro-Communist. 

These points apply precisely to the John Birch Society, its ap- 
proach and tactics, though the society was not named. 

Johnson in speeches in the Carolinas and in Detroit challenged 
groups of Americans “who, in the very name of freedom, are 
urging the people to distrust their own elected leaders, their own 
long-cherished institutions.” 

“They are the Americans who spread rumors that the executive 
branch is loaded with traitors, and that distinguished former 
Presidents, Democrat and Republican, were either disloyal or 
dupes,” he said. 

The nation cannot afford this “blunderbus of allegations,” he 
said, nor can it afford the sowing of “seeds of discord . . . arraying 
brother against brother, class against class, race against race,” so 
that in the end there is a “war of doubt and disunity” turning the 
nation into a “house divided against itself.” 
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Labor 


IAM Parley 
Hits ‘Laxity’ 
In Air Safety 


A conference of airline me- 
chanics and ground service work- 
ers has criticized companies and 
government agencies in a charge 
that economic considerations are 
put ahead of the safety of passen- 
gers and employes, and has adopted 
programs aimed at correcting what 
it termed safety hazards on the 
airlines. 

Some 110 delegates representing 
43,000 members of the Machinists 
in the U.S. and Canada drafted 
safety proposals to be submitted 
to the airlines during negotiations 
and urged stricted safety standards 
on government agencies. 


Delegates met with officials of 
the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
report some of the safety prob- 
lems faced by IAM members on 
the airlines. The conference dis- 
cussed hazards due to radar ex- 
posure, oils, fluids and toxic solu- 
tions; test flights and licensing re- 
quirements. Among their find- 
ings were these: 


@ Some mechanics have been 
“pressured” by their supervisors to 
certify equipment the mechanics 
considered not airworthy, and some 
have been discharged for refusing 
to certify such equipment. 

@ The FAA has failed to pro- 
tect mechanics in the performance 
of their safety duties. 


@ IAM members should be 
named to committees investigating 
air crashes, since equipment fail- 
ure often is blamed. 

The conference urged that the 
Public Health Service and other 
agencies make “painstaking studies” 
of the effect of radioactive fallout 
on aircraft, and said federal regula- 
tions should prohibit the operation 
of any airfield which lacks mini- 


mum medical facilities. 


Carla Disputes Spur 
Flood Insurance Push 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), joining in a fight started by 
the Texas AFL-CIO, has announced he will “push with all the 
resources at my command” for federal insurance against flood dam- 
age such as that caused by Hurricane Carla. 


Holders of insurance policies in 


THE WIDE OPEN SPACES of Montana are coming a bit closer 
together because of the construction of 165 missile sites at Malm- 
strom Air Force Base, a $16 million undertaking. Pictured is the 
steel shell of a control capsule at a launching site for the Minuteman 
missile. The capsule will be covered with concrete and buried under- 
ground. 


Horseshoers Stress 


Organizing, 


Toronto—“Organize the Unorganized” was the theme of the 
53rd biennial convention of the Journeymen Horseshoers of the 
U.S. and Canada, a small but vital affiliate of the AFL-CIO. 

Pres. George Miller of Hot Springs, Ark., 
there was a great deal of work to be done among the harness-horse 


Training 


told the delegates 


and race-horse industry all over? 


Canada, other than in the central 
section. 

There is only one local in Can- 
ada, located in Toronto. It has 10 
members. The international has a 
total membership of about 300. 

“How great a goal we will 
achieve, we will be able to better 
tell in two years,” said Miller. 


parts of Texas battered by Carla’s 


high winds and flooded by the¢ 


waters swept into low-lying coastal 
areas have charged that insurance 
companies are trying to avoid pay- 
ing Claims on the ground that dam- 
ages were caused mostly by high 
water. The insurance policies, 
they say, for the most part do not 
cover water damage. 
“The damage from this disas- 
ter ran into hundreds of mil- 


Kansas AFL-CIO 
Urges‘Work’Repeal 


Topeka—Delegates to the Kan- 
sas State AFL-CIO convention 
called for repeal of their state’s 
“right-to-work” constitutional 
amendment, enactment of a state 
anti-strikebreaker law, and deter- 
mined opposition to segregation and 
discrimation “within or without the 
labor movement.” 

The foui-@ny convention in a 
_ roll call session re-elected Pres. 

William S. Holly and Sec.-Treas, 

F. E. Black without opposition. 

Vice Pres. H. J. Yount was de- 

feated, 496 to 385, by Merle E. 

Worman of Topeka, a member of 

the Plasterers. Yount, an Auto 

Worker from Kansas City, had 

served since the merger of the 

former AFL and CIO state bo- 
dies four years ago. 


liens,” Yarborough said, “the 
victims wait for settlement, but 
the collectors of insurance pre- 
miums are barricaded behind the 
fine print in long policies.” 

Congress passed a flood insur- 
ance act in 1956. It was signed 
by then Pres. Eisenhower, but Con- 
gress never appropriated the $7.5 
billion it authorized for protection. 
The measure originated in a Sen- 
ate Banking subcommittee headed 
by former Sen. Herbert H. Leh- 
man (D-N-Y.), after disastrous 
floods caused by cloudbursts in 
New England, and had a long list 
of co-sponsors. It provided for 
both insurance and a loan program 
for repair of flood-caused damages 
and specifically included damage 
resulting from “the water compo- 
nent of any hurricane or other se- 
vere storm.” 


“Where private insurance com- 
panies fail and refuse protec- 
tion,” Yarborough said, “govern- 
ment-encouraged insurance 
should be used to give to Gulf 
Coast. families the protection 
necessary to encourage thein to 
rebuild their homes and _ their 
businesses.” 


Many of the flood victims in 
both Texas and New England were 


Miller said the union has done 
effective organizational work at 
the major barns and tracks in 
eastern United States, “without 
too much opposition from man- 
agement. We have in fact re- 
ceived quite a bit of co-opera- 
tion.” 

He said the union also is inter- 
ested in developing its training pro- 
gram, a program “to maintain the 
traditions and, standards that have 
been maintained through the cen- 
turies.” 
The union operates on a minimal 
budget, without any paid officers, 
with both Miller and Fred Webb, 
secretary-treasurer operating out 
of their homes in Hot Springs, Ark., 
and Milan, Ind. 


The training program is very 
important, “because since the 
horses have left the streets, the 
books on horseshoeing have left 
the libraries,” Miller said. Pecu- 
liarly enough, the fashion of 
shoeing a horse hasn’t changed 
since King Solomon’s time. 

The horseshoers’ union, which 
once had 17,000 members, was 
formed in 1874 in Boston. It was 
one of the earliest unions to become 
affiliated with the former AFL. 

The reason the union has lost so 
much of its membership is obvious, 
“for wherever the horse was a work 
animal, it has passed out of exist- 
ence,” said Miller. 

The United States selective serv- 
ice program for the military has 
affected the apprenticeship pro- 
gram, though it continues to attract 
younger men, he added. 


The trade is learned in a three- 
to-five-year apprenticeship, dur- 
ing which time members travel 
about the country and give in- 
dividual teaching courses to 
young workers, 

The average wage scale is $6,000 
a year for five-day, 40-hour work- 
week. The horseshoer, however, is 
generally paid by piece work, al- 
though some are on a retainer basis 
plus piece work and others are em- 
ployed full time with a race track 


f job. 


Accord Speeds Big Missile Base 


Harmony Marks Work 
\At 165 Montana Sites 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Great Falls, Mont.—The biggest construction project in Montana 
history—the building of 165 Minuteman missile sites on 28,000 
mighty acres of mountain and prairie—offers an example of achieve- 
ment made possible by labor-management cooperation. 

Everything about the Minuteman project at Malstrom Air Force 


Rocky Mountains—the size of the 
contract, the number of men in- 
volved, the distances between sites, 
the difficulties of moving workers 
and materials, the importance of the 


But most interesting of all, to 
the men involved, is the fact that 
a large degree of harmony has 
been established at the confer- 
ence table to help reach the 
goal of completion by November 
1962. 


A recent walkout that lost ap- 
proximately 150 man-days of labor 
was considered a test of the ma- 
chinery set up by Pres. John F. 
Kennedy and the Dept. of Labor 
to handle disputes—and the ma- 
chinery came through undamaged, 
according to a spokesman for the 
President’s Missile Sites Labor 
Commission. 


“We got them back to work by 
cooperation of the management and 
the union involved,” said Executive 
Sec. Julius Kuczma. “The ma- 
chinery works—not only at Malim- 
strom, but at 20 other missile sites 
where construction is going for- 
ward.” 


“Everybody has worked hard to 
maintain good relations,” said 
James Bottomly, Great Falls law- 
yer who is contract administrator 
for the primary contractor and for- 
merly was on the staff of Sen. Lee 
Metcalf (D-Mont.). For that he 
credits the “responsible attitude” of 
union representatives as well as 
other factors. 


Credit Passed Around 


Building trades leaders pass the 
credit back to Bottomly, his su- 
periors, the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. and Col. 
Harry E. Goldsworthy, Army offi- 
cer in charge. 

“They’re living up to the proj- 
ect agreement negotiated by the 
AFL-CIO and the state building 
trades,” says Pres. Rudy Enquist 
of the Operating Engineers, who 
also heads the state Building 
Trades Council. 


The Malmstrom project is consid- 
ered typical of the progress achieved 
since the establishment of the Pres- 
ident’s Missile Sites Labor Commis- 
sion and the no strike-no lockout 
pledge by labor and management. 
When disputes occur, they are 
talked out at the site and then re- 
ferred to the commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., if they persist, 
Kuczma has said. 


Few Disagreements 

Since the construction work 
started last March at Malmstrom 
AFB there have been a few dis- 
putes which have been resolved at 
weekly conferences every Wednes- 
day between union spokesman and 
Bottomly. One dispute has been 
referred to Washington, and re- 
ferred back to the union and a sub- 
contracter involved for settlement. 
The smooth pace of the far- 
flung construction job drew the 
attention of the People’s Voice, 
weekly paper in Helena, Mont., 
where Managing Editor Harry L. 
Billings saw the story as an ex- 
ample of the desire of labor and 
management for mutual under- 
standing, and assigned Associate 
Editor Gretchen G. Billings—his 

wife—to visit the jobsites. 


Mrs. Billings told how two big 


union members. 


or racing association, 


Base is vast and spacious, like the® 


bid—the George A. Fuller Co. and 
the Del E. Webb Corp., doing busi- 
ness as Fuller-Webb— and the 
problems they faced. 

“The most distinguishing fea- 
ture of the area in which the sites 
are being built is space,” the re- 
porter observed.” “The 28,000 
square miles encompassing the 
project are only 20 percent of the 
land area of this vast state, yet 
they are equal to the combined 
area of the industrial states of 
New Jersey, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island.” 


Pointing out that Montana has 
an average population of 4.6 per- 
sons per square mile as against 545 
persons in the industrial states, Mrs. 
Billings told of the “formidable 
communications problem” facing 
labor and management. 
Communications by Air 

Fuller-Webb uses planes, heli- 
copters and shortwave radio, with 
the helicopter serving as an ambu- 
lance when needed. Construction 
workers travel as far as 80 miles 
each way in their own cars. 
“Roads, such as they are in many 
places, have been bulldozed out 
merely to give access to a site,” the 


ing into Montana and, whether by 
helicopter or automobile, travel is 
going to be difficult. 

“With these built-in handicaps, 
Fuller-Webb came to Montana to 
construct a vital defense project. 
They had the money, they needed 
the labor force. Montana labor 
leadership was equal to the task of 
supplying the manpower with an 
astounding and commendable lack 
of confusion and delay.” 


Prevailing Wage Applies 

The contractors work under the 
prevailing wage contracts of the 
area, and also have project agree- 
ments with most unions. 
The magnitude of the project 
would have been staggering any 
place in the country, but in Mon- 
tana no single town could supply 
the number of workers. Union lead- 
ership had to make some changes 
in standard procedures .. . be- 
cause efficiency was necessary to 
orderly progress on the job. 


Oddly enough, znti-labor forces 
are using this efficiency as an ex- 
ample of union. “giantism” and 
have found fault, Mrs. Billings 
discovered, with travel time al- 
lowances, the hiring hall and 
other businesslike arrangements. 
She says: 

“The fact that Montana unions 
haven’t had a complaint filed 
against them by the National Labor 
Relations Board for a single in- 
stance of discriminatory hiring, in 
processing thousands of men under 
the job referral system, is a situa- 
tion trade unions can be proud of. 

“The referral system has been 
the key to success in providing 
manpower for this defense effort. 
It has not only provided the con- 
tractor with qualified workmen, 
it has protected local citizens 
against an influx of outside work- 
ers. While there have been some 
skills the Montana labor market 
could not supply ... over 80 
. percent of the jobs are held by 
local workmen.” 


Fuller-Webb officials have high 
praise, Mrs. Billings reported, for 
the speed and efficiency with which 
Montana labor adjusted to the re- 


contractors joined forces to win the 


quirements of the job. 


reporter continues. ‘Winter is mov- | 
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Page Seven 


Kennedy Picks Labor Aides: 


Committee to Tackle 


Youth Job Problem 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and three other 
of labor have been named by Pres. John F. Kennedy to a 23-member 
committee whose duty it will be to “attack vigorously the mount- 
problems of jobless youth” and to “help put youth into jobs.” | 


ing 


The President, emphasizing concern over the plight of nearly 1) 


1 
ves 


} 


million out-of-school and out-of- 
work youth, and the millions who 
will enter the labor force in the 
next few years, announced estab- 
lishment of the newly formed Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Youth Em- 
ployment with Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg as chairman. 
Other members include Pres. 
Cc. J. (Neil) Haggerty of the 
AFL-CIO Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept.; Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne of the Communica- 
tion -Workers; Mrs. Mildred Jef- 
frey, Auto Workers’ community 
relations director; Dr. James B. 
Conant, former Harvard Uni- 
versity president; Mrs. Agnes E. 
Meyer of the Meyer Foundation; 
Pres. James M. Nabrit, Jr., of 
Howard University, and four 
Kennedy Administration officials. 
Conant, named committee vice 
chairman, used the term “social 
dynamite” in describing the coun- 
try’s unemployed youth in his re- 
cent book, “Slums and Suburbs.” 

Kennedy named his committee 
as Goldberg announced a compre- 
hensive program to help solve the 
problem of unemployed young 
people. : 

As an important part of the 
program, the President said in 
a statement, he established the 
committee to “bring the natien’s 
attention and resources to bear 
on this vital national problem.” 

Citing October employment of 
67.8 million as the highest for any 
October in history, a rise of a full 


January and earnings averaging 
$94 a week, Kennedy said there 
were bright spots even in the job- 
less picture—specifically, a decline 
of 900,000 in the number of long- 
term jobless who had been out of 
work four months or more. 


But, the President said, “I am 


ment rate which has remained at 
about 6.8 percent seasonally ad- 
justed for the last 11 months.” 
Saying he was disturbed about 
unemployment in general and par- 
ticularly the “serious plight of the 
nearly one million out-of-school 
and out-of-work youth,” he said: 


“Our youth are our greatest 
resource, and the social and eco- 
nomic implications of protracted 
unemployment” among young 
jobseekers now, and in the years 
ahead, “demand immediate at- 
tention and action.” 


The committee has been asked 
to submit recommendations before 
Congress returns in January. Gold- 
berg outlined its duties in a letter 
to.Kennedy: 

Marshal and coordinate all re- 
sources for an “all-out attack” on 
the problem; develop public under- 
standing and generate public sup- 
port for programs to solve it; en- 
courage establishment of similar 
state and community committees; 
act as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion and research. 

To illustrate the size of the 
problem, Goldberg said that in 
1963 there will be a million more 
boys and girls reaching the age of 


hour in the factory workweek since: 


Morgan Essay Contest 
Keyed to Foreign Policy 


The 1961 Edward P. Morgan Essay Contest has been announced 
by the ABC Radio network, which annually sponsors the competi- 
tion among undergraduates of colleges in the United States. 

The subject for this year’s essay is “Youth’s Role in U.S. Foreign 


Policy.” 


16 than in 1962. 


The AFL-CIO, which sponsors 
Morgan’s news broadcast each 
weekday night, has joined ABC 
radio stations and Furman, Feiner 
& Co., agency for the sponsor, in 
establishing a fund from which 
scholarships for graduate study will 
be awarded the writers of the best 
papers by a young man and a young 
woman. 

The winners, who will be 
picked from the writers of the 
top 10 essays, in addition will re- 
ceive three-day all-expense visits 
to New York and Washington. 
In New York they will meet with 
broadcast industry leaders and in 
Washington with cabinet mem- 
bers, senators and representatives 
who serve on key congressional 
committees, the heads of federal 
agencies and labor leaders. 

All 10 of the semi-finalists also 
will receive 24-volume sets of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Final judging will be done by a 
board composed of Under Sec. of 
State Chester Bowles; Chairman J. 
W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) ofthe Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee; 


52,278 Union Bodies 
Report Under L-G 


A total of 52,278 labor organiza- 
tions have filed with the Labor 
Dept. under provisions of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting & Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (the Landrum- 
Griffin Act), Sec. of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg has announced, 


Senate Minority Leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-Ill.); R. Sargent Shriver, 
director of the Peace Corps, and 
Morgan. 

Contestants may write as many 
essays as they want. They must be 
no more than 600 words long, writ- 
ten on one side of the paper, and 
sent to the Edward P. Morgan Es- 
say Contest, P.O. Box 75, Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N.Y., with postmarks no 
later than midnight on Dec. 31. 


College Students Eligible 

All college students are eligible 
except employes of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, 
Inc., its advertising agencies, and 
their families. 

The winners will be interviewed 
on Morgan’s radio program, and he 
will use their essays as a part of 
subsequent broadcasts. 

“With the lethal mess into which 
their elders have got things,” Mor- 
gan observed, “young men and 
women may be pardoned if they 
don’t want, at first, to claim the fu- 
ture. 

“And yet, of course, they will. 
And therein lies the country’s 
hope and strength. For as they 
claim it, with all the awful re- 
sponsibilities it involves, they can 
claim an increasing voice, not to- 
morrow but now, in the forums 
of national and world affairs. It 
is high time, I hope, that some of 
these voices of leadership will be 


heard in this contest.” 


fot ‘setiefied with on waemplenll 


TWO SOUTH AMERICAN delegates to the convention of the Intl. Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical & Technical Employes in West Berlin are shown here in an animated discussion with U.S. 
union officials during a stopover in Washington, D.C. Left to right are: Ernest S. Lee, Inter- 
American representative of the Commercial, Clerical & Technical Employes; Pres. James R. Suff- 
ridge of the Retail Clerks; Felix R. Loli C., general secretary of the Commercial Employes Union 
of Peru; Adalberto Miranda Giron, representing the Commercial Workers Union of Ecuador; Ser- 
afino Romualdi, AFL-CIO Inter-American representative. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
can lead the world to victory in a 
“war against poverty, ignorance, 
social injustice, disease.” 

Priorities Needed 
Reuther called on the delegates 
to “do a better job back home in 
the congressional districts” because 
“there is still a long list of unfin- 
ished business over on Capitol 
Hill.” 

He listed as priorities a federal 
aid to education bill, health care 
for the aged under social security 
and civil rights legislation in addi- 
tion to full employment programs. 

He called also for legislation 
setting up federal reinsurance for 
private pension plans so that work- 
ers will not lose their pension 
rights and benefits if their employ- 
ers go out of business. 


Asking that the labor movement 
“rise above the little things that 
divide us,” Reuther proposed to 
the delegates a two-point program 
to be brought by the IUD to the 
AFL-CIO convention in Miami in 
December. He called for: 


@ A massive program to “or- 
ganize the unorganized . . . so 
that every union can move for- 
ward together.” 


e A provision for resolution of 
internal disputes through final and 
binding arbitration to be written 
into the AFL-CIO constitution. 


‘Encouraging Signs’ 

There are “new and encourag- 
ing signs” that a major organizing 
program can be successful, Reu- 
ther declared. He announced that 
the IUD executive board had voted 
a $25,000 grant and manpower 
assistance to help the New York 
Teachers win a collective bargain- 
ing election involving 40,000 school 
teachers, “even though they are 
not affiliated with our department.” 
This, he said, follows an earlier 
grant of $10,000. 


Declaring that the organizing 
successes of the 1930’s were 
made possible by the financial 
help of established unions, Reu- 
ther said: “Having workers or- 
ganized is more important than 
whether my union picks up a few 
dollars in per capita tax.” 


At the AFL-CIO convention, 
Reuther said, “every affiliate ought 
to be called upon to commit some 
resources” to a new and coopera- 
tive organizing effort. 

On internal disputes, Reuther 


praised the-efforts of the AFL-CIO 


Executive Council committee on 
union disputes, headed by Vice 
Pres. A. J. Hayes, to work out a 
solution following a 1959 AFL-CIO 
convention mandate. Hayes, he 
said, “deserves the greatest credit” 
and has shown “infinite patience.” 

The divisions, he said, are not 
primarily between former AFL un- 
ions and former CIO unions but 
between industrial unions—includ- 
ing former AFL affiliates—and the 
building trades. 

Reuther urged building trades 
unions to help develop “work- 
able mechanisms” to resolve dis- 
putes so that “we can get on 
with the job of organizing the 
unorganized.” 

The AFL-CIO convention, he 
declared, should not adjourn “un- 
til it has found an answer to these 
problems.” 


C. J. Haggerty, president of the 
Building & Construction Trades 
Dept., commenting on Reuther’s 
speech, said: “We've had a juris- 
dictional agreement between the 
building trades and the IUD since 
1958, known as the Miami Agree- 
ment. In recent months, the indus- 
trial unions have been ignoring it 
and openly transgressing it.” 

At a press conference following 
his speech, Reuther repeated his 
feeling that the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. should co- 
Operate at the convention to 
help write into the AFL-CIO con- 
stitution an internal disputes plan 
with final and binding arbitration. 

‘Everything to Gain’ 

He told reporters that if this is 
not done at the convention the la- 
bor movement will be in “serious 
jeopardy,” that the federation has 
“everything to gain” from the adop- 
tion of such a plan on a constitu- 
tional basis. 

Reuther said the industrial union 
differences were solely with the 
building trades and that AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany has 
worked to secure general approval 
from all groups for the plan. 

In reply to a question on the 
Teamsters, Reuther said he fa- 
vored issuing charters to Team- 
ster locals seeking to break 
away but that he opposes crea- 
tion of a new international union. 

There has been no change in the 
Teamsters since the union’s expul- 
sion from the AFL-CIO, he said, 
and they still dco not meet “the 
standards of trade union morality.” 

Ahead on the convention agenda 


as the AFL-CIO News went to 


U. S. Must Face Job Shortage, 
Reuther Tells IUD Convention 


press were scheduled speeches by 
Meany and by Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, action on_ resolutions 
and election of officers. 
Jurisdictional problems were em- 
phasized in Reuther’s 61-page re- 
port to the convention on the IUD’s 
activities of the past two years. 


Conflicts on jobs have replaced 
conflicts on bargaining units as 
the chief area of jurisdictional 
conflict, the report said, citing 
unresolved disputes between in- 
dustrial and building trades 
unions over construction and 
maintenance work at industrial 
plants. It said that “AFL-CIO 
unions still boycott the products 
of other AFL-CIO unions.” 


In other areas, the convention 
report declared: 


@ “In the support of freedom, 
we are a united people . . . We 
stand firmly with the President of 
this nation in the pursuit of peace 
with freedom . . . Horrible though 
today’s weapons have become, their 
terror cannot be permitted to para- 
lyze our will to freedom.” 

@ Industrial labor “views with 
great concern new cries for wage 
restraint and for tight money . . . 
With higher output, wage levels 
must advance if further recession 
is to be avoided . . .” 

@ Pres. Kennedy has “taken 
stronger executive action” in the 
field of civil rights than any of 
his predecessors “but there is much 
that can still be done . . . The pro- 
mise of legislative action to extend 
civil rights is still to be realized.” 

@ “With the advent of the pre- 
sent Administration, the nation has 
at last moved off dead center—al- 
though only a beginning has been 
made. The needs of the nation, 
neglected for eight long and almost 
leaderless years, are at last gain- 
ing attention.” 

@ There are “signs of a turn in 
the road” in union growth, pre- 
viously slowed by recession and 
“an anti-labor attitude in the past 
Administration . . . The present 
NLRB assures a fairer administra- 
tion of the law, and gives greater 
opportunity for intensified organiz- 
ing effort.” 

@ IUD pilot organizing projects, 
involving cooperative area cam- 
paigns by unions, indicate that “suc- 
cessful organizing campaigns can be 
conducted when they are well plan- 
ned, carefully developed, and coor- 
dinated in a manner that permits 
union cooperation rather than com- 
petition.” 
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